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Notes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOHN GAY. 


Tue following errors and omissions occur 
in the Bibliography of John Gay which 
appears in ‘The Cambridge History of 
English Literature,’ ix. 480-81. 

Under ‘(1) Collected editions,’ sub-head 
‘Poems,’ the compiler cites the edition of 
1727. To the best of my knowledge such 
an edition does not even exist. The item 
was probably given on the authority of the 
British Museum Catalogue, but if the com- 
piler had used the copy in the Reading-Room 
of the Museum at any time within the last 
year and a half, he would have noted a 
pencilled correction by the cataloguer, and 
on calling for the book would have found 
the date to be 1737. 

The next section, ‘(2) Poems published 
separately,’ sub-head ‘Fables,’ gives the 
edition of ‘ 1736.” The copy of the British 
Museum Catalogue in the Reading - Room 
gives the date as follows: ‘‘ MDCCXXXVI. 
for rather mMpccLxxv1. ?].”’ The latter date 
is far more likely to be correct, as is shown 





by internal evidence. Even granting that 
the date 1736 is correct, the compiler had 
evidently never examined a copy, for if he 
had done so he would have found that it 
contained both series of the ‘ Fables,’ and 
should have been placed under his next sub- 
heading, ‘ Fables complete.’ 

This sub-head, ‘Fables complete,’ has 
mention of Austin Dobson’s 1882 edition 
of the ‘ Fables,’ and it is described as having 
a “bibliography.” As a matter of fact it 
contains only a “ Bibliographical note ” 
concerning the first edition of each of the 
two series, and the briefest mention of three 
other editions. It has, however, what the 
compiler has failed to note—a most valuable 
and stimulating memoir of Gay. 

The following sub-head is ‘ Gay’s Chair 
....with a sketch of his life from the 
manuscripts of Butler, p. ...” Even a 
student of Gay might be excused for failing 
to recognize Gay’s nephew, Joseph Baller, 
under that misprint. 

The noteworthy omissions in the section 
of Gay’s ‘ Poems published separately’ are 
(1) ‘A Panegyrical Epistle to Thomas 
Snow,’ 1721; and (2) ‘Molly Mogg’ 
(1727 2). Not noted here by the compiler 
are some ten other poems of Gay’s, which 
made their first appearance in other places 
before being gathered into any collected 
edition of his works ; but a strict definition 
of the heading of this section might properly 
keep them out. . 

No mention is made of Gay’s prose con- 
tributions to The Guardian, and to Swift 
and Pope’s ‘ Miscellanies’; or of his five 
pamphlets, the most important of which is 
‘The Present State of Wit,’ 1711. Of this, 
the late J. Churton Collins said :— 

“Tt is written with skill and sprightliness, and 
certainly shows a very exact and extensive acquaint- 
ance with the journalistic world of those times.” 

The fourth and last section, that on 
‘Biography and Criticism,’ is especially 
notable for what it omits. None of the 
numerous contemporary pieces which relate 
entirely to Gay’s ‘Achilles,’ ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera,’ ‘Three Hours after Marriage,’ and 
the ‘What d’ye call it?’ and which are 
indispensable to a correct understanding of 
them, is even hinted at. Nor does the 
compiler mention that some one hundred 
of the letters to and from Gay are to be 
found in Arbuthnot’s ‘ Works,’ ed. Aitken ; 
Pope’s ‘eWorks,’ ed. Elwin and Courthope ; 
‘ Suffolk Letters’ ; and Swift’s ‘ Correspond- 
ence,’ ed. Ball. Needless to say, Gay’s 
correspondence throws much valuable light 
on his own life. 
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Of the most recent editors or writers on 
Gay, Aitken, Hansen, Plessov, Regel, and 
Wright receive no notice. The omission 
of Aitken and Wright is especially to be 
regretted. For to G. A. Aitken all Gay 
students are deeply indebted for his scholarly 
articles on Gay’s life and works which ap- 
peared in The Academy, The Atheneum, and 
The Westminster Review. As to W. H. K. 
Wright, he is known to have edited one of 
the three best editions of Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 
in which he has given us a valuable memoir 
based on the new material brought to light 
by the Gay Bicentennial, and a very com- 

rehensive ‘ Chronological List of the Various 
ditions of Gay’s Fables.’ This omission is 
the more strange as (if we except the Gay 
items in the British Museum Catalogue) it 
is the only printed bibliography of Gay or 
any of his works that is worthy of the name. 

Of course, it is both impossible and in- 
advisable for such a work as ‘The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literaturé’ to 
give a complete bibliography of Gay in the 
space at its command. Indeed, all that the 
editors claim to give is a “sufficient” biblio- 
graphy ; but I think these notes show that 
what it gives is hardly “sufficient ’’ for 
either the student or the general reader 
of Gay. Ernest L. Gay. 

Royal Societies Club. 





THE FORGED ‘SPEECHES AND 
PRAYERS’ OF THE REGICIDES. 


(See 11 S. vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; 
viii. 22, 81, 122, 164, 202.) 


XIII.—Errors IN THE ‘D.N.B.’: JoHN 
BARKSTEAD, JOHN OKEY, AND MILES 
CoRBET. 

In the last edition of the ‘ D.N.B.,’ as well 

as in the volume of Errata, Barkstead is 

described as “Sir”? John Barkstead, yet 
he never was a knight of England, and the 

‘D.N.B.’ should state that Cromwell alone 

thus styled him. Barkstead was also a 

Cromwellian “Lord,” but his name does 

not appear in ‘ The Extinct Peerage.’ 
Barkstead kept a shop in Fleet Street, 

and sold penny thimbles, thimble - making 
being his trade. There was a satire on the 

subject, published on 3 April, 1648 (E. 434 

[16]), entitled ‘ Whitehall Fayre; or, Who 

buys good penniworths of Barkstead,’ and 

there are more allusions to this in the song, 

published on 27 Jan., 1648 (669 f. 11 [122}), 

entitled :— 

‘““The Cities welcome to Colonell Rich and 

Colonell Baxter [sic, a common misspelling] with 





their sollemne invitation to the Sainted com- 
manders in the army to come and quarter among 
them.” 

The first verse runs :— 

If we may, dare to say 
That you most welcome are, 
Most Holy Holy Collonells, 
Great Moguls of the warre. 
Our blessed Parliament 
Most wisely for you sent 
Your forces near to draw 
For to keep us in awe. 

Subsequent verses contain biographical 
matter about Hewson, Pride, Okey, and 
Staines, and one of the last runs :— 

Whitehall now, I know not how, 

Is topsie turvie turned ; 
The thimble makers [Col. Baxter’s} 

bonny boyes 

Have private mansions scorned. 
Kings’ houses onely be 
Fit for our soulderie. 
Parliament, Army, all 
Are kings in generall. 

As Cromwell’s gaoler at the Tower, Bark- 
stead earned just hatred, and another tract, 
published after his execution, gives a long 
account of his cruelty (in selling his prisoners 
as slaves to Algiers) and extortion in this 
capacity. It is entitled :— 

‘The Traytor’s Perspective Glass ; or, Sundry 
Examples of God’s Just Judgments executed 
upon many Eminent Regicides....and..‘ Charac- 
ters of those late-Executed Regicides Okey, Corbet, 
and Barkstead.’ By I. T. Gent. 1662.’’ (Press- 
mark 1326 c. 10.) 

Very full accounts of the capture, senten- 
cing, and execution of Barkstead and the 
other two regicides are in the newsbooks, 
Mercurius Publicus for 6-13 March, 1661/2, 
printed a long letter from the Hague, de- 
scribing their apprehension, and the some- 
what disgusting result of Corbet’s state of 
extreme fear; and the same periodical for 
10-17 April, 1662 (missing in the Thomason 
collection, but to be found in the Burney 
collection), gives a long account of their 
arraignment and sentence on the 16th. 
On the 19th they were executed at Tyburn, 
and The Kingdom's Intelligencer for 14-21 
April, 1662 (as also Mercurius Publicus 
for 17-24 April), gave an account of their 
speeches and behaviour five pages in length. 
This was obviously done in order to antici- 
pate fraudulent accounts, and it tallies with 
the fuller account given in the following 
tract, which, since it was not advertised 
in the newsbooks, does not appear to be 
official :— 

‘* The Speeches and Prayers of John Barkstead, 
John Okey, and Miles Corbet. Together with 
several passages at the time of their execution at 
Tyburn, the nineteenth of April 1662. With 
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some due and sober animadversions on the 
said speeches. London. Printed for Nathaniel 
Brooke, at the Angel in Cornhill, and Edward 
= the Adam and Eve in Little Brittain. 
662. 

Both these accounts are disregarded in 
‘State Trials, and part of the following 
tract printed instead. The title alone con- 
demns it :— 

“‘ The Speeches, Discourses and Prayers of Col. 
John Barkstead, Col. John Okey and Mr. Miles 
Corbet, upon the 19th of April, being the day of 
their suffering at Tyburn. Together with an 
account of the occasion and manner of their 
taking in Holland. As also of their several 
occasional speeches, discourses and letters both 
before and in the time of their late imprisonment. 
Faithfully and impartially collected, for a general 
satisfaction. Prov. 29. 26, ‘ Every man’s judg- 
ment cometh from the Lord.’ Heb. 11. 13, ‘ These 
all dyed in Faith.’ Printed in the year 1662.” 

The lengthy preface is (as usual) omitted 
in ‘ State Trials,’ and the-book in construc- 
tion and plan is quite obviously based on the 
forgery of 1660. Thus, after a defence of 
the “Covenant ’”’ (ordered by Parliament 
to be burnt by the hangman in the same 
month), we have 
‘* Some occasional passages, discourses and letters 
of Col. John Barkstead as they. were taken from 
his own mouth, or left behind him in writing 
under his own hand ”’ 

(as if such a thing would have been per- 
mitted!), the object of which is to urge 
the assassination of Charles II. as a “‘ work 
of the Gospel.” More fictitious letters 
from Okey follow, with “ occasional pas- 
sages”? of Corbet, making up in all forty- 
eight pages of exceedingly blasphemous 
fiction, the remaining pages, 49 to 71, being 
devoted to an account of their execution, 
which had to be based to a great extent 
upon the printed narratives by which the 
forgers had been forestalled. 

J. B. WirraMs. 


(To be continued. ) 





CRAB, THE PRETENDED 
ASTROLOGER. 


Tuomas F'. CRANE gives the following story 
in his ‘Italian Popular Tales,’ London, 
1885, pp. 314-16 :-— 


‘“[A poor peasant by the name of Crab pre- 
sented himself to a king as an adept astrologer, 
and succeeded, through his cunning devices, in 
recovering for him a valuable ring that had been 
stolen by his faithless servants.] The King, 
amazed, presented the astrologer with a large 
purse of money and invited him to a banquet. 
Among the other dishes, there was brought on 
the table a plate of crabs. Crabs must then 





have been very rare, because only the King and 
a few others knew their name. Turning to the 
peasant, the King said: ‘ You, who are an astro- 
loger, must be able to tell me the name of these 
things which are in this dish.’ The poor astro- 
loger was very much puzzled, and, as if speaking 
to himself, but in such a way that the others 
heard him, he muttered: ‘Ah! Crab, Crab,. 
what a plight you are in!’ All who did not. 
know that his name was Crab rose and proclaimed 
him the greatest astrologer in the world.” 


Parallel to, if not the original of, the above- 
tale is a Buddhist one, which I have but 
recently come across on fols. 22-3 in the 
second tome of the Japanese ‘ Oobaku’ 
reprint, in the seventeenth century, of the 
anonymous Chinese translation of the ‘ Sam- 
yuktavadaé -na-stitra’ (Chin. ‘ Thah-pi-yii- 
king’), apparently executed during a.D. 67— 
220. It runs as follows :— 


‘In times of yore, there stood a monastery’ 
with more than one hundred monks living and 
studying in it. Not far distant there resided a 
lay devotee (updsaka) who used to receive into 
his house every day a different member of 
the community, and ask him various doctrinal 
questions after giving him food, so that his 
invitation in this manner was_ never heartily 
accepted by some monks of shallow learning. 
Now the community comprised an absolutely 
ignorant old man, who had become a monk. 
not very long before his turn came for the first. 
time to be entertained by the devotee. Quite 
disinclined thereto, the former went with so- 
many halts towards the latter’s abode that he did 
not arrive there in due time, whereon the latter: 
observed in error: ‘ This venerable one must 
be a great sage who steps so slowly on account 
of his minute attention to the code of personak 
bearings.’ Exceedingly glad of his acquaintance,. 
the devotee first offered a fine repast to the aged 
dunce, and then requested him to take a high 
seat whence to proceed to preach. He took the 
seat, but of course could utter nothing fit to the: 
occasion. Indeed, so much confused was he that. 
inadvertently he broke forth into an audible 
soliloquy. ‘ ignorant man, how pitifully molested 
thou art because of thy ignorance!’ This in-- 
artificial speech was understood by the devotee: 
to import the profound truth that all beings 
that remain ignorant of the twelve causes of 
existence are endlessly perturbed by the recurrent 
births and deaths, which make them ever molested 
and unhappy. Meditating upon this for a little 
while, the devotee became on _a sudden an ele- 
mentary saint (srofd-panna). His rejoicing knew 
no bounds ; he went into his depository for a. 
very valuable white woollen stuff, intending to 
present it to the old monk in token of his inex- 
pressible thanks. In the meantime, however, 
the monk had run away back to his monastery, 
and no trace of him was visible in or about the 
dwelling of the devotee when the latter returned 
to it with the stuff. Accordingly, the devotee- 
concluded the monk had flown away through. 
his miraculous power, and went after him to the 
monastery, where the latter secreted himself 
in his closed cell, fully ashamed of his incapacity 
for preaching. But his master, who was possessed. 
of all six supernatural talents, well discerned that 
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tthe lay devotee had freshly attained the ele- 
mentary saintship through revolving what the 
aged dunce had delivered unwittingly. So he 
summoned the old monk, commanded him to 
accept the present, and explained to him why he 
was entitled to it. With the utmost pleasure the 
monk listened to his master, and thereupon he 
‘became himself an elementary saint too.” 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. 


Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 





WEBSTER AND SIR THOMAS 
OVERBURY. 


(See ante, p, 221.) 


I now come to parallels between ‘The 
Duchess of Malfy’ and the ‘Characters’ 
of 1615. 

In one of Antonio’s speeches at the 
beginning of the play there appears a 
easual observation which looks so much 
like a quotation that I long since noted it 
down with a view to the discovery of its 
source :— 

If too immoderate sleep be truly said 
To be an inward rust unto the soul. 
‘D.M.,’ I. i. (Hazlitt, ii. 160). 
It is from the character of ‘A fayre and 
happy Milke-mayd ° :— 

“She doth not, with lying long abed, spoyle 
both her Complexion & Conditions ; nature hath 
taught her too Immoderate sleepe is rust to the 
soule.”’—Rimbault, p. 118. 

Antonio is acquainting Delio with the 
disposition of Duke Ferdinand— 

If he laugh heartily, it is to laugh 
All honesty out of fashion. 
‘D.M.,’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, ii. 164). 
‘Compare the description of ‘ An Improvident 
young Gallant ’ :— 

‘““Tf all men were of his minde all honestie 
-would bee out of fashion.’’-—Rimbault, p. 124. 
Again :— 

He never pays debts unless they be shrewd turns, 
And those he will confess that he doth owe. 

‘D.M.’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, 165), 
which appears thus in the character of ‘ An 
Intruder into favour ’— 

** Debts hee owes none, but shrewd turnes, and 
those he paies ere hee be sued.’”’-—Rimbault, p. 117. 

Antonio’s speech is a cento of extracts from 
various authors. Of the last eight lines in 
praise of the Duchess the first three, as 
already stated, were suggested by Over- 
bury’s ‘ Wife,’ the next three are derived 
from Donne’s ‘ Anatomie of the World.’ 
The two concluding lines are from the 
‘ Characters ’ :— 

Let all sweet ladies break their flattering glasses 


_And dress themselves in her. 
‘D.M.,’ I. ii. (Hazlitt, 165). 





“She ought to be a mirrour for our yongest 
dames to dresse themselves by, when she is 
fullest of wrinkles.’— A Vertuous Widow,’ 
Rimbault, p. 139. 

The term ‘“‘ flattering glass ’’ was doubtless 
suggested by another passage from ‘An 
Intruder into favour’ :— 

‘* He is a flattering Glasse to conceale age, and 
wrinkles.” —Rimbault, p. 117. 

Bosola advises Castrucchio how to behave 
if he wishes to be taken for an eminent 
courtier. ‘“‘I would have you,” he says, 

....-in a set speech, at th’ end of 
every sentence, 
To hum three or four times, or blow your nose till 
it smart again, 
To recover your memory. 
‘D.M.,’ II. i. (Hazlitt, 179). 

This was suggested partly by the descrip- 
tion of ‘ A Fellow of a House ’— 

‘““He hath learn’t to cough, and spit, and 
blow his nose at every period, to recover his 
memory. ’—Rimbault, p. 129. 
and partly by an allusion to the 
tongue ”’ of ‘ An Hypocrite ’ :— 

“© .,..the motions whereof, when matter and 
words faile, (as they often doe) must be patched 
up, to accomplish his foure hours in a day at the 
least, with long and fervent hummes.’’—Rim- 
bault, pp. 96-7. 

Bosola questions Ferdinand as to his in- 
tentions with regard to the Duchess. Fer- 
dinand evades the query with “Can you 
guess ?”’ Bosola says he cannot, where- 
upon Ferdinand replies :— 

Do not ask then. 
He that can compass me, and know my drifts 
May say he hath put a girdle *bout the world 
And sounded all her quicksands. 
‘D.M.,’ III. i. (Hazlitt, 204). 
Compare the ‘ Character’ of ‘A Noble and 
retir’d Housekeeper ’ :— 

‘*The Adamant serves not for all Seas, but his 
doth ; for he hath, as it were, put a gird about 
the whole world, and sounded all her quick- 
sandes.’’—Rimbault, p. 116. 

Rimbault’s edition here wrongly prints 
** found all her quicke-sands.”’ 

Ferdinand and Delio are discussing “ the 
great Count Malateste ’’ :— 

Ferd. He’s no soldier. 

Delio. He has worn gunpowder in’s hollow 
tooth, for the toothache. 

‘D.M.,’ III. iii..(Hazlitt, 219). 
For this gibe Webster was indebted to the 
character of ‘ A Roaring Boy ’ :— 

**Souldier he is none, for hee cannot distin- 
guish “tweene Onion-seed and Gunpowder; if 
he have worne it in his hollow tooth for the 
Tooth-ach, and so come to the knowledge of it, 
that ’s all.”—Rimbault, 122. 

The remark made by the Marquess of 
Pescara, called forth by his suspicion that 


« 
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Bosola’s appearance upon the scene, while 
the Cardinal, Ferdinand, and Count Mala- 
teste are in close conference together, 
betokens “some falling out amongst the 
cardinals ’’— 
These factions amongst great men, they are like 
Foxes, when their heads are divided 
They carry fire in their tails, and all the country 
About them goes to wrack for ’t. 
‘D.M.,’ III. iii. (Hazlitt, 220). 

was probably suggested by the use of a 
similar illustration in the ‘ Characters ’ :— 

{A meere Petifogger] ‘‘ Zs one of Sampson’s 
Foxes ; He sets men together by the eares, more 
shamefully than Pillories.’’-—Rimbault, p. 129. 

Pescara and Delio are watching the 
Cardinal, Ferdinand, and Malateste in 
conference :—- 

Pes. The Lord Ferdinand laughs. 

Delio. Like a deadly cannon 
That lightens ere it smokes. 


In such a deformed silence, witches whisper their 
charms. ‘ D.M.,’ III. iii. (Hazlitt, 221). 

This striking line is a close imitation of a 
passage that occurs in the character of 
* A Divellish Usurer ’ :— 

““He remooves his lodging when a Subsidy 
comes ; and if hee be found out, and pay it, he 
grumbles Treason; but ‘tis in such a deformed 
silence, as Witches rayse their Spirits in.”’— 
Rimbault, p. 134. 

Lastly, the Cardinal’s ejaculation :— 
Yond’s my lingring consumption. 

*D.M.,’ V. ii. (Hazlitt, 265). 
an ejaculation prompted by the appear- 
ance upon the scene of his mistress Julia, 
of whom he would fain be rid—seems to 
have been suggested by an observation 
applied in the ‘Characters’ to ‘A Very 
Woman’ :— 

“She is Salomons cruell creature and a man’s 
Walking-consumption.”’—Rimbault, p. 50. 

H. D. Syxes. 

Enfield. 


(To be continued.) 





EGERTON Ss ‘ FarraHrut Memoirs or Mrs. 
OLDFIELD,’ 1731.—This is a sketchy and 
discursive book, but it possesses a certain 
value in the eyes of collectors of theatrical 
literature on account of the portrait that 
forms the frontispiece. This portrait is 
seldom found in good condition, as, being 
folded, it is often broken in the ply. The 
book purports to be written by ‘‘ William 
Egerton, Esq.,’’ and there is no publisher’s 
name on the title-page. No one knows who 
“William Egerton” was, although he 





seems to have been accepted as a real 
personage by some writers. Mr. Lowe,. 
in his ‘ Bibliographical Account of English: 
Theatrical Literature,’ under the titles 
‘Egerton’? and “ Oldfield” makes no 
suggestion to the contrary. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the book was 
published by the notorious Edmund Curll, 
and that it was written by him or by one of 
the hacks in hisemployment. The following 
fact, of which I have seen no previous notice, 
sufficiently attests the truth of this assertion. 


In 1741, ten years after the publication of 
‘The Faithful Memoirs,’ Curll issued from 
“The Pope’s Head” in Rose Street Better- 
ton’s ‘ History of the English Stage,’ to which 
was appended ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Oldfield.’ 
These memoirs are merely an abridgment of 
the book of 1731, in which most of the supers 
fluous and extraneous matter is omitted.* 
On p. 75 of the original ‘ Memoirs’ there is 
a letter from Charles Taylor, who is said 
to have been a servant of Christopher Rich, 
which is addressed to “‘ Mr. Egerton, &c.” ; 
in the reissue, p. 55, this letter is addressed 
to “Mr. Curll, &c.” Again, on p. 142 of 
the original there is a letter, addressed to 
“William Egerton, Esq.,” from Mrs. M. 
Saunders, the devoted friend of Mrs. Old- 
field, describing the great actress’s last 
moments; in the reissue, p. 73, this letter 
is also addressed to ‘‘ Mr. Curll.”” As Curll 
signed the dedication of Betterton’s ‘ His- 
tory’ to the Duke of Grafton, the book 
was probably written or inspired by him. 
A good portion of it is “lifted”? from the 
‘ Life of Betterton,’ published in 1710, while 
other paragraphs have been borrowed from 
Mrs. Manley’s ‘ Adventures of Rivella,’ a 
book which was also issued without name 
of publisher in 1714, although in the third 
edition, which was issued in 1717 under the 
title of ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Manley,’ 
the name of Curll as publisher appears on 
the title-page. The title-page of this so- 
called third edition is, indeed, the only new 
thing about it, with the exception of the 





* The authorship of this book is often ascribed 
to William Oldys, without, I think, any real justi- 
fication. Neither Bolton Corney, in his paper on 
Oldys, nor W. J. Thoms, in his ‘ Memoir of Oldys,’ 
makes any mention of the book. On p. 23 of the 
‘History’ the writer tells the story of the mock 
marriage between Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
and the actress known as “ Roxolana,’’ and says 
that the victim was ‘‘the famous Mrs. Marshall.” 
The unfortunate victim of this trick was neither 
Ann nor Rebecca Marshall, but Elizabeth, the 
younger of the Davenport sisters. Oldys, whose 
knowledge of the stage was ‘“‘extensive and 
peculiar,’ could not have committed this error. 
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“* Key ” at the end, as the whole of the text 
onsists of remainder sheets. The object of 
this note, however, is merely to show that 
““ William Egerton, Esq.,” the supposed 
author of ‘The Faithful Memoirs,’ has no 
claim to rank otherwise than as one of 
Curll’s fictions. W. F. PripEavux. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY NICKNAMES.— 
J. H, Merivale, writing on 18 Oct., 1796, 
says :— 

** Here I am at last, a Johnian Hog. (That is 
tthe name given to the inhabitants of St. John’s. 
So those of Trinity are Bulldogs, and of King’s, 
gentlemen.)” 

The first of these is, of course, familiar, 
and is noted in the ‘N.E.D.,’? but your 
readers may not know of the second and 
third. M. 


“Mark RUTHERFORD” AS A PRACTICAL 
ASTRONOMER.—In all the recent notices of 
the late “Mark Rutherford” (W. Hale 
White) I have seen no reference to his 
scientific side. Yet that he was more than 
an amateur in astronomy is shown by two 
letters which he addressed to me (a com- 
plete stranger to him) soon after the publica- 
tion of my ‘Galileo: his Life and Work.’ 
As they also show, implicitly, that he was 
well grounded in the principles of the 
physical sciences generally, I think they 
‘should find a place in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The Cottage, 
Groombridge, Kent, 
21 Nov., 1903. 

DEAR Sir,—Will you kindly tell me whether 
‘the dates in your interesting book on Galileo are 
uniformly adjusted to the New Style, that is to 
say, for example, whether Galileo was born on 
the 15th February, 1564, O.S., or on 15th February, 
1565, N.S. ? I should infer from the dates on 
p. 402 that you have used the N.S., but as the 
N.S. was not introduced in Italy till 1582 I am 
uncertain. 

I should also much like to know, if it is not 
troubling you too much, how any “ adaptation ” 
(p. 207) of the Galilean telescope could turn it 
‘into a microscope. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. HALE WHITE. 


I replied to this on 5 Dec. following, 
-and in due course received a second letter :— 
The Cottage, 
Groombridge, Kent, 
10th Dec., 1903. 
DEAR SIR,—Please allow me to thank you for 
your kind note. With the help of your explana- 
tion I now understand how Galileo used his 
telescope as a microscope. If I might make a 
suggestion to you, it would be that the scientific 
part of your book would be improved by a little 
expansion. I am not myself ignorant of the con- 
struction of astronomical telescopes, and have 





used one for some years; but a diagram of the 
microscopical adaptation would have been of 
some service. 

I have not read anything for a long time 
which has interested me more than your ‘ Life 
and Work.’ I shall re-read it, and I hope some 
day to see it amplified. 

Faithfully yours, 
W. HALe WHITE. 


J. J. FAHIE. 


[Sir Robertson Nicoll, in his article on ‘ Mark 
Rutherford as a Critic’ in The British Weekly for 
21 August, mentions that Mr. Hale White was 
“all his life keenly interested in astronomy,” 
and cites from a letter of his to The Athenwum 
a comment on the accuracy of Tennyson’s astro- 
nomy.] 


Town CLERK’s SIGNATURE. (See anie, 
p. 179.)}—John Carpenter’s ‘“‘foible” of 
signing only his surname, like a peer, ex- 
tended into the provinces. As late as 1880 
orders issued by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for Bucks were always signed 

By the Court— 
TINDAL, 
Clerk of the Peace. 
G. W. E. R. 


EpiGRAM.—lIn looking over a manuscript 
album which bears the date 1806, I found 
the following, which is probably unpublished, 
and may be worth preserving :— 


On a Music Master absconding with a Sum of 
Money he had received at a Concert. 
His time was short, his touch was neat, 
Our gold he truly fingered ; 
Alert alike in hands and feet, 
His movements have not lingered. 
Where lies the wonder of the case ? 
A moment’s thought detects it ; 
His practice has been thorough-base, 
A chord will be his exit : 
Yet while we blame his hasty flight, 
Our censure may be rash ; 
A traveller is surely right 
To change his notes for cash. 


W. B. H. 


Court INFLUENCE ON LerreRsS.—The 
Empress Catherine II., a voluminous author 
in French and Kussian, largely self-taught, 
carried on some correspondence with M. 
Sénac de Meilhan with regard to his pro- 
jected History of Russia. In a letter to 
him, dated 16 June, 1791 (Imperial Academy 
edition of the Empress Catherine’s ‘ Works,’ 
xi. 580), occurs the following note—inter- 
esting, but of dubious critical merit :—- 

“* Vous voulez que je vous donne la solution 
d’un probléme qui vous occupe, dites-vous, 
depuis longtemps, et ce probléme, cest: dot 
vient que Charles neuf, roi de France, écrivait 
plus élégamment que son poéte Ronsard? Eh 
bien, je vous le dirai: c’est que c’est la cour qui 
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épure la langue, non les auteurs. A Constanti- 
nople méme, c’est la langue du Sérail (qui cepen- 
dant n’est pas la cour la plus éclairée du monde 
qui est le turc le plus élégant, le plus mélé d’arabe 
et de persan, le langage le plus relevé, le plus poli, 
le plus fleuri, le plus cérémonieux. Mais sil y 
avait une cour qui se mit a afficher le langage des 
halles, qui imit4t ses tournures et ses maniéres, 
alors la langue du pays se perdrait, et on ne la 
retrouverait plus que dans les bons auteurs.” 


The writings of authors of that period— 
e.g., Lomonossov and Karamzin—abound 
in studied flattery of august patrons. 
Meilhan himself penned a comparison of 
Catherine with St. Peter’s at Rome, full of 
such remarks as ‘il n’est au monde que 
St. Pierre et Cathérine dont l’aspect ne 
diminue pas le prix.” 

Francis P. Marcuant. 

Streatham. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


ArmouR.—I shall be greatly obliged if 
any of your readers can give me any infor- 
mation on the following points. 

1. At what date was the “Royal Ar- 
moury ” exhibited in the Haymarket? The 
catalogue of this exhibition, which was a 
commercial and not an official undertaking, 
is undated, but it includes the armour worn 
at the Coronation of George IV., so it must 
have been after 1820. 

2. Grose in his ‘Military Antiquities,’ 
vol, ii. pp. 347-50, mentions a military 
accoutrement maker in the Strand named 
Rawle as having a collection of armour, 
1786-1801. When did Rawle sell his collec- 
tion? Are any of his descendants known ? 

CHARLES FFOULKES. 
The Armouries, Tower of London, E.C. 


_ Serra Issur or Two Srorres.—I desire 
information as to the first, and, it may be, 
serial, publication of Henry Kingsley’s 
short story ‘Meerschaum,’ which appeared in 
book-form with the ‘ Boy in Grey’ in Ward 
& Lock’s edition of Henry Kingsley’s 
‘Collected Works.’ 

_ I further desire information as to the serial 
issue, if any, of Mrs. Gaskell’s short story 
‘The Half-Brothers,’ which was first printed 
in book-form in ‘ Round the Sofa,’ vol. ii. 
Sir Adolphus Ward (Knutsford Edition of 
the ‘Works’ of Mrs. Gaskell) gives this 





story as from The Dublin University Maga- 
zine, November, 1858. But this was another 
story with the same title, and was certainly 
not by Mrs. Gaskell. 

CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 


AutTHORS WantTED.—(1) I should be glad 
to know who is the author of the following 
lines :— 

The changing seasons come and go; 
In each, like flowers, fresh passions blow ; 
They bud, — blossom, and decay, 
And from my heart’s soil pass away ; 
But that old love it dieth not. 


(2) Also who wrote the following :— 

“To do him any wrong was to beget a kindness 
in him, for his heart was rich, of such fine mould 
that if you sowed therein the seeds of hate, it 
blessomed charity.” 

Quoted in ‘Calvin in his Letters,’ by Hen- 
derson. W. 


Who wrote a song of eight six-line verses, 

the first being 

Come, follow, follow me, 

You Fairie elves that be: 

And circle round this greene ; 

Come, follow me, your queen. 

Hand and hand we ’ll dance around, 

For this place is Fairie ground ? 
The piece is found in the well-known ‘ Ele- 
gant Extracts,’ where it seems to be at- 
tributed to the poet Prior in the Table of 
Contents, but in the body of the work has 
* Anon.” appended to the title. I am the 
more induced to ask the question because 
the same piece, with these four lines prefixed 
to it— 
Singing and dancing being all their pleasure, 
They ’ll please you most nicely, if you'll be at 

leisure ; 
To hear their sweet chanting, it will you delight, 
To cure melancholy at morning and night— 
is attributed to ‘‘ Shakspeare ” in ‘ Readings 
in Poetry,’ issued under the superintend- 
ence of the §.P.C.K., and published by 
John W. Parker, West Strand, 10th ed., 
1850, and is there headed ‘ Fairies’ Vagaries.’ 
The verses are not found in the poems either 
of Shakespeare or Prior, but they are cer- 
tainly of somewhat ancient date, and I am 
acquainted with at least one adaptation of 
them more than a hundred years old. 
W. B. H. 


SprxMAN MONUMENT IN WALTHAM ABBEY. 
—tThere is a handsome wall tablet in this 
church to James and Hester Spilman, with 
finely sculptured panel, and also profiles in 
bas-relief. He is described as “F.R.S., 
many years one of the Directors of the 
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Bank of England, and a Commissioner of 
Greenwich Hospital.”” He died 21 Nov., 
1763, aged 82. The monument was erected 
by their only daughter, Julia Carter of 
Warlies in this parish. James Spilman was, 
according to the registers, of Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square. 

(1) Is anything known about him? Is 
he the same James Spilman who wrote a 
treatise published in 1742, ‘A Journey 
through Russia into Persia, by two English 
Gentlemen,’ &c. ? 

(2) The sculpture seems to be excellent, 
but there is no signature. It would appear 
to suggest John Bacon, who commenced 
monumental work about that time. Is 
there any complete list of Bacon’s works 
published ? G. H. J. 


Narrne.—-Sir David Nairne (Secretary- 
Deput for Scotland, 1704) was appointed 
Secretary to the Order of the Thistle 29 Jan., 
1704, and died at his residence in St. James’s 
Street, London, 8.W., on 2 Aug., 1734. On 
the nomination of the Duke of Argyll, he 
was appointed to act as secretary to the 
Scottish Lords appointed by Queen Anne 
to confer with the English lords with regard 
to the proposed Union of England and Scot- 
land. His seal, as shown on documents at 
the Record Office, is the arms of Nairne of 
St. Fort, or Sandford, co. Fife. 

A David Nairne went with King James II. 
to exile in France, owing to the English 
Houses of Parliament handing the English 
crown to William of Orange. This David 
Nairne, evidently a faithful retainer of the 
Royal House of Stuart, attended to King 
James’s correspondence, as shown by the 
Nairne papers in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford and the Stuart papers in the library 
at Windsor Castle. 

Are any personal details known of the 
latter Nairne ? and was he of the same 
family or branch as Sir David Nairne ? 

C. S. NAIRNE. 


JOHN AND BrNJAMIN Mossr.—Can any 
of your readers say what living or curacy 
the Rev. Dr. John Mosse held before he was 
instituted Rector of Great Hampden, Bucks, 
in July, 1750? He was born 1715; M.A. 
and D.C.L. of Queen’s College, Oxford ; and 
died at Great Hampden Rectory in 1785. 
Also, what curacy did his son, the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Mosse, M.A. and Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, hold between 1779 and 1790 ? 
He was ordained at Buckden, Hunts (then 
in the diocese of Lincoln), in September, 
1779. W. M. B. 





BroGRaPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED, 
—Can correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ give me 
any information about the following boys 
who were educated at Westminster School ? 

(1) John Bennett, admitted 1 Oct., 1822, 
aged 13; (2) John William Bennett, ad- 
mitted 13 Jan., 1817, aged 8; (3) Philip 
George Le Brocq, admitted 1 Oct., 1846, 
aged 13; (4) Charles Lydiard, admitted 
19 Sept., 1817, aged 14; (5) John Santer, 
admitted 27 Jan., 1780; and (6) Christlove 
Seysfort, admitted 19 Jan., 1779. 

G. F. R. B. 


HistoricaL MSS.—In my possession are 
the undernoted historical MSS. I should 
feel gratified if any of your readers could 
inform me whether any of them have been 
published, and where. 

(a) ‘Fanusius Campanus: ‘ De Familiis Tllus- 
tribus Italie ac earum Origine,’ libri v. (dated at 
end 1576), in Latin. 

(b) ‘ Francisci Giulielmi Triangii Historia 
Cesaris Leopoldi Magni,’ libri ii. (contemporary 
with Maria Theresa, to whom it is dedicated), in 
Latin. 

(c) Cesare Camparelli: ‘ Discorse della Mone 
archia di Spagnia,’ in thirty-two chapters (six- 
teenth or seventeenth century), in Italian. 

(d) Pietro Dusina: ‘ Relatione et Discorso di 
Malta: Pa. Parte, Della Religione di S. Gio. 
Hierosolimitano ; Seconda Parte, Del Isola di 
Malta’ (sixteenth or seventeenth century), in 
Italian. ¢ 

(e) Strozzi: ‘ Vite o Discorsi sopra le Azion} 
dli. Uomini Illustri dla. Famiglia Fiorentina de 
Strozzi’ (sixteenth or seventeenth century), in 
Italian. 

(f) G. Letti: ‘Serie delli Vescovi di Geneva. 
Descritta dal Sig. Gregorio Letti. Dove trate 
tasi delle Tre Religione, Gentile, Cattolica, e 
Calvinista ’ (including ‘ Vita di Calvino e Vita e 
Morte di Teodoro di Beza’), (seventeenth cene 
tury), in Italian. 

Rosert McCLure. 

23, Cromwell Street, Glasgow. 


Despicut.—I should feel much obliged 

if any reader could tell me who are the 

ublishers for Joseph Despicht’s plays. I 

lcnere he is a well - known educational 

authority. He has written a play entitled 
‘In 1999,’ This may serve as a guide. m 
Ww. C. G. 


Dr. NEHEMIAH GREW.—I desire to know 
whether Dr. Nehemiah Grew, the first and 
most comprehensive botanical anatomist and 
physiologist of this country, who was Fellow 
and Secretary of the Royal Society, and 
died in 1711, had any sons or nephews, and, 
if so, what were their names. 

(Miss) Jutia E. Grew. 

28, Chesham Place, Hackney, N.E. 
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‘* Warry-TaeEs.”—In his interesting book 
on ‘The English Language’ (‘‘ Home Uni- 
versity Library ’’) Mr. L. P. Smith states 
that the word “ fairy-tales ’’ must apparently 
be ascribed to Tennyson. He has probably 
been misled by the ‘Oxford Dictionary,’ 
which quotes from ‘ Aylmer’s Field’: “‘ He 
had....told her fairy-tales.”” But the word 
occurs twice in Lockhart’s ‘Scott’ (ce. xliii., 
xIvii.), which appeared nearly thirty years 
before Tennyson’s poem. Can any reader 
give a still earlier reference ? 

W. Appis MILER. 

Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh. 


QUOTATION WANTED.— 

Whatever passes like a cloud between 

The mental eye of faith and things unseen, 

Causing that brighter world to disappear, 

Or seem less lovely, and its hopes less dear— 

That is thy world, thine idol, though it wear 

Affection’s impress or devotion’s air. 

I thought this was by Cowper, but cannot 
find it. OLNEY. 


GraHAm’s ‘Last LINKS WITH Byron, 
SHELLEY, AND Krats.’—At the end of his 
Introduction to ‘Last Links with Byron, 
Shelley, and Keats’ (published by Leonard 
Smithers & Co., 1898), William Graham 
writes :— 

“ Under the promise I gave Miss Clairmont, I am 
precluded from writing more in connection with 
the confidences until 1901...... Until 1901, therefore, 
my pen must be idle on the subject [Shelley’s rela- 
tions with his sister-in-law, Miss Clairmont], and 
then, when all restrictions are removed, and on the 
dawn of a new century, I shall have my final word 
to say.” 

Has the author said his “ final word” ? 
If so, what is the title of the book ? 

H. LonspDAte. 

Sutton, Surrey. 

[See ante, p. 228.] 


‘CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PrrIEsT.’— 
This book was published anonymously in 
London in 1858, and the reviewer in The 
Atheneum could not make up his mind 
whether it was a bona fide autobiography 
or @ hideous nightmare. Has the author’s 
name ever been disclosed? A name has 
been suggested to me, but I have not been 
able to verify it. L. L. K 


* GapaRA.’—I should be pleased if, through 
your valuable paper, you would kindly let 
me know the name and particulars of the 
author of a poem called ‘ Gadara,’ which 
was published by Saunders & Otley, Conduit 
Street, London (1853). 

A. S. Wurtrrecp. 





‘* AUKENDALE.”—In a Lancashire Diary 
for 1730 this word several times occurs :— 

. 14 aukendales of potatoes at 34d. per auken- 

ale. 
‘*T ordered him to as many groats cut up as 
would be half an aukendale.” 

What does this measure represent? I 
cannot find the word in ‘N.E.D.,’ nor in 
the ‘ Dialect Dictionary.’ 

HENRY FISHWICK. 

[Is not aukendale another form of haughendole, 
aoengole. &e.? See Mr. STRACHAN’s reply, ante, 
p. 77. 


** QUEEN’s TRUMPETER.’’—I believe that 
at the Coronation of Queen Victoria in 1838 
there was present a ‘‘ Queen’s Trumpeter.” 
I should feel very grateful if any of your 
readers could give me any information as 
to (1) the identity of this particular trum- 
peter, and (2) where I could find any 
account of the office of Queen’s Trumpeter 
and of its holders. J. G. LAITHWAITE. 

Trinity College, Oxford. 


THE Oxprst Livinc Ratway TRAVEL- 
LER.—In the last volume of ‘N. & Q.’ 
appeared several communications relating 
the experiences of early railway travellers. 
I mentioned some of these to Mr. Daniel 
Venning, a hale and active octogenarian 
now residing at Bude, and full of informa- 
tion regarding its history. For many years 
he occupied one of the largest farms in the 
neighbourhood. He surprised me by saying 
that, when a boy at school at Bodmin in 
1834, he travelled thence by railway to a 
picnic at Wenver Bridge. The railway 
was generally used for mineral traffic, 
but passengers were conveyed on special 
occasions, such as that just mentioned, 
the trucks being cleaned and provided with 
benches. The engines were named Camel 
and Elephant. Is there any one else still 
living who can rival Mr. Venning’s_ex- 
perience ? J. R. 


“Sntav scHoLAR.”—As there was the 
other day a discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ about 
a peculiarity of the English tongue—‘‘a 
friend of my father’s,” to wit—I wish to 
broach another one, which was suggested 
to me by an expression in Mr. MARCHANT’S 
interesting communication about the Uskoks 
(ante, p. 165), namely, ‘‘Slav scholar.” He 
means, of course, a scholar expert in the 
Slav languages, not one of Slav nationality. 
I know that in spite of its ambiguity it is 
good English—that a Chinese correspondent 
may be a person corresponding from China, 
not necessarily a Chinese; but how far 
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does this liberty go? Can an “ English 
scholar ’’ be also a scholar in English ? An 
“English student” is, as far as I know, 
only a student born in England, never a 
student of English. On the other hand, a 
** good English scholar’? may, as I have no 
doubt, denote a person well versed in the 
intricacies of the beautiful, but sometimes 
whimsical English language. 
G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


Emeritus Prorrssors.—Where can one 
obtain information as to the conditions 
under which this title is granted? It is not 
exactly synonymous with “ retired.”” What 
is the difference ? Nothing can be gathered 
from the Scotch Universities’ Calendars. 

Kom OmBo. 


** MEN, WOMEN, AND Herveys.’’—I shall 
be much obliged if any of your readers will 
be kind enough to give me the reference for 
this apophthegm. The author of it was, 
I believe, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 

A. R. Bay Ley. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


(Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations’ refers to ‘Mon- 
tagu Letters,’ vol. i. p. 64.] 


Sons or THE CLERGY: ‘WuxHO’s Wuo.’— 
Can any reader inform me where an article 
appeared, some few years ago, in which 
were given the results of a working-over of 
‘Who ’s Who,’ showing the proportion of 
“‘sons of the clergy ’? among eminent men ? 
I have already applied to the publishers 
of ‘ Who ’s Who.’ 

Apam W. FERGUSSON. 


DEATH OF JOHN WILKES.—I am writing 
the last two chapters of a biography of 
John Wilkes, and shall be obliged to any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who can furnish me with 
particulars of the last days of the great 
demagogue. 

_ Tam acquainted with the obituary notices 
in all the contemporary newspapers and 
magazines, and am hoping that some one 
may have come across an account of Wilkes’s 
death in an unpublished letter. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


FEerGuson or Kentucky.—I should be 
lad to discover if Col. A. T. Ferguson, of 

mon Hill, Kentucky, who married Cecilia, 
daughter of William Herbert, Dean of 
Manchester, the famous botanist and friend 
of Darwin, left any descendants. The 
marriage took place about 1856. 


F. W. T. 
New York. 





Replies. 


AN ELZEVIR. 
_(1L $8. viii. 209.) 


THE author of this book is known as Donato 
Giannotti. He was an Italian historian, 
born at Florence, February, 1494; died at 
Venice, 1563. He held high positions, and 
was Secretary to the Supreme Council at 
Florence. In 1859 his collected works were 
issued in Florence with a preface. The book 
in question is reprinted in J. G. Graevius’s 
‘Thesaurus.’ The full title of the book is 
given by Alphonse Willems in ‘ Les Elzevier’ 
(1880), and by Berghman in his elaborate 
Catalogue of the Elzevirs in the Royal Library 
at Stockholm. There are two editions with 
the date 1631, but in the second of these 
and in its second part at p. 267, there is the 
imprint of the Elzevirs with the date 1642. 
Berghman says :-— 

“Les deux éditions sous cette date [1631] 
renferment, l'une et l'autre, 7 planches hors texte. 
Celle de 506 pp. est la premiére, autre de 467 pp. 
n’ayant vu le jour qu’en 1642, comme on le voit 
par le titre des Note, lequel porte cette rubrique, 
Lug. Bat. 1642. Cette particularité explique le 
malentendu au sujet d’une prétendue 3° édition 
portant la date de 1642, et citée par tous les 
bibliographes depuis De la Faye, mais dont 
lexistence est a juste titre contestée par M. 
Willems.” 

Probably no other printers have had such 
a literature grow up around their name as 
the Elzevirs. The bibliography of the 
subject is immense. Willems deals with 
the literature very fully in his introductions, 
and a most valuable paper upon ‘ Elzevier 
Bibliography’ was read by the late Mr. R. C. 
Christie before the Library Association at 
Glasgow, September, 1888. This is reprinted 
in his ‘ Selected Essays and Papers ’ (1902). 

Fifteen catalogues were printed by different 
members of the Elzevir family between 1628 
and 1681. There were also sale catalogues 
of typographical material issued after the 
death of Daniel Elzevir in 1681 and Abraham 
in 1713. 

In 1822 Berard published his 
Bibliographique.’ 

1829. Charles Nodier issued his ‘ Théorie 
Compléte des Editions Elzeviriennes’ 
(printed in his ‘ Mélanges tirés d’une Petite 
Bibliothéque ’). 

1847. Charles Motteley issued his 
‘ Apercu sur les Erreurs de la Bibliographie 
Spéciale des Elzevirs ’ (Panckoucke, Paris). 4 


‘ Essai 
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1851. Charles Pieters brought out his 
* Annales de |’ Imprimerie Elsevirienne,’ much 
enlarged in 1858, and a supplement in 1860. 

1880 saw the publication of Alphonse 
Willems’s ‘ Les Elzevier.’ This is the best 
book and a mine of information. 

1885. Dr. Berghman issued his ‘ Etudes 
sur la Bibliographie Elzevirienne basées sur 
Vouvrage de M. Alphonse Willems.’ 

This was followed a year or so later by 
‘Nouvelles Etudes,’ and in 1911 by his 
‘Catalogue Raisonné des Impressions Elze- 
viriennes de la Bibliothéque Royale de 
Stockholm.’ 

It should be added that in 1885 Mr. 
Edmund Goldsmid privately printed his 
complete catalogue of the Elzevir presses, 
but this is little more than an English edition 
of Willems. 

Brunet has a long account of the books 
issued by the Elzevirs in his ‘ Manuel,’ 
vol. v. col. 1709-84. The 1631 edition of 
‘Donati Iannotii Respublica’ is in the 
British Museum. I believe the Guildhall 
Library has a large collection of Elzevirs. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


This is one of the miniature editions of 
the famous “ Elzevir Republics,’ printed 


between 1627 and 1649. Of this series 52|- 


volumes are found in the Taylorian Library 
at Oxford, and may be seen there by Mr. J. 
{saacs, together with the book especially 
desired to be inspected by him. 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


I do not think MR. Isaacs’s book can be a 
very rare one. There are copies of the 1631 
edition of ‘Donati Iannotii Florentini Dia- 
logi de Repub. Venetorum,’ of the same size 
as Mr. Isaacs’s copy of the 1642 edition, @.e., 
16mo, in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
and the Library of this College. Giannotti, 
for that seems to have been his name, was a 
Florentine politician who migrated to Venice 
when he suspected that Cosmo I. was medi- 
tating an attack on the liberty of Florence. 
There he wrote in Italian his ‘ Republica di 
Venezia,’ which was published at Rome in 
4to in 1540. With the ‘Dialogi’ in the 
Queen’s College copy, and also, it would 
seem, in that in the British Museum, are 
bound up the ‘ Notes’ of Nicolas Crassus, of 
which the date is 1642; so the title-page of 
the ‘ Dialogues,’ which is an engraved one, 
may have been prefixed without alteration 
to some copies of later impressions, as this 
title-page promises the notes and also a 











book ‘De Forma eiusdem Reip.,’ which is 
not added either in the Queen’s College or 
the British Museum copy. The book is one 
of a series of small books on the Italian 
republics issued by the Elzevirs in the first 
half of the seventeenth century. 
JoHN R. MaGRaTu. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


My edition of this little book—one of the 
‘**Respublica”? series—has an engraved 
title as follows :— 

** Donati Iannotii Florentini dialogi De Repub 
Venetorum cum Notis et Lib Singulari de Forma 
eiusdem Reip cum Privilegio. [Then come 
the Lion of St. Mark and other symbols.] 
Lugd. Batav. Ex officina Elzeveriana. Anno 
CLO 19¢ XXXxI.” 

The signatures are A-Gg, 467 pp. besides 
the index and fly-leaves. There are six 
curious engravings. If Mr. Isaacs desires 
other details, I shall be pleased to give them 
if he will communicate with me direct. 

E. E. STREET. 

Chichester. 





Cox. Gorpon IN ‘BarnaBy RUDGE’ 
(11 S. i. 11, 74; iv. 416).—At the second 
reference evidence was given that the 
member of Parliament named by Dickens 
“Col. Gordon” was Col. Murray. 

At the last reference I quoted the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ for the 
story that John Baker Holroyd, afterwards 
first Earl of Sheffield, threatened Lord George 
with summary vengeance if any of the 
mob made an entrance into the House. I 
remarked :— 

“It is quite possible that more than one 
member of Parliament threatened Lord George 
with death on the occasion referred to.” 

This was the case according to ‘ Journal 
of the Reign of George the Third, from the 
Year 1771 to 1783,’ by Horace Walpole, 
1859, vol. ii. p. 404. Under date 1780, 
2 June, Walpole writes :— 

‘Lord George Gordon, from the doors and 
windows of the House, denounced to the populace 
the Members who spoke against them. General 
Conway reprimanded him soundly in public and 
private, Colonel Murray told him he was a disgrace 
to his family, and that if anybody was killed he 
should not escape. Another Member followed him 
to every place he stirred, and vowed the same.” 

Col. Murray’s reference to “his [Lord 
George’s] family,” as above, would appear 
to imply kinship between the two. 


I do not suggest that Dickens’s ‘Col. 
Gordon’? was any one but Col. James 
Murray of Strowan, member for Perth- 
shire. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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‘THE Masx’ (11 S. viii. 29, 97, 155).—This 
periodical, published in 1869, was chiefly 
the work of Leopold Lewis, author of ‘The 
Bells,’ and Alfred Thompson, the latter doing 
all the illustrations. 


Another Mask was brought out in 1879 
by Thompson, who was again the artist. 
There were verses by Clement Scott, a 
sporting article every week by Capt. Hawley 
Smart, entitled ‘Chops and Stakes,’ as well 
as a column on fashion, gossip, and general 
frivolity, headed ‘Powder and Patches,’ by 
myself. The price of the paper was 3d., and 
it had coloured cartoons. It ran from 10 May 
to 27 Aug.—a short career of sixteen weeks. 
A complete set of this little journal is now 
difficult to meet with. J. Asupy-Sterry. 


Soap Busstes (11 S. viii. 208).—I have 
photographs of four paintings on this sub- 
ject, all of the seventeenth century: (1) by 
Van Mieris (Aja Museum); (2) by Gerard 
Dow (Turin Gallery) ; (3) by Van Slingeland 
(Uffizi, Florence); (4) by Pierre Mignard 
(? Louvre or Luxembourg, Paris). 

In the National Museum, Amsterdam (Van 
der Hoop Gallery), there is a picture, No. 
1619a, ‘ Blowing Bubbles,’ by Adriaen Van 
der Werff (1659-1722), J. J. FAnte. 


CAMBRIDGE: Ery: Hutt (11S. vii. 128).— 
On p. 55 of ‘The Norfolk Anthology,’ 
edited by J. O. Halliwell, a very small 
edition of which was printed for private 
circulation in 1852, some closely parallel lines 
on Norwich are printed “‘ from a manuscript 
of the fifteenth century, preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge ”’ :— 
Hee sunt Norwycus, panis ordeus, halpeny-pykys, 
Clausus posticus, domus Habrahz, dyrt quoque 


vicus, 
Flynt valles, rede thek, cuntatis optima sunt hee. 


Oxtp Novet WANTED (11 8S. viii. 167).— 
For ‘‘ Mockbeggars Hall” see the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
under ‘Mock,’ +5. In the _ illustrated 
edition of J. R. Green’s ‘Short History of 
the English People,’ vol. iii. p. 966, a cut is 
given from a Roxburghe Ballad of ‘“ The 
Map of Mock-Beggar Hall, with his situation 
in the spacious country called Anywhere.” 
The following explanation is on p. lvii. :— 

** At the close of Elizabeth’s reign, and through- 
out the reign of James I. and the early years of 
Charles, there was much complaining in the rural 
districts because the nobles and gentry flocked u 
to London, leaving their country houses empty anc 
neglected, so that where in former times there had 
been feasting for rich and poor alike, a beggar 
could not now get a crust of bread. To the houses 


thus deserted was given the nickname of ‘ Mock- 
beggar Hall.’” 


Epwarp BENSLY. 





BEARDMORE AT KHARTUM (11 S. viii. 188). 
—According to the obituary published by 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, Nathaniel 
Beardmore, the anthor of the well-known 
‘Manual of Hydrology’ (London, 1862), 
had visited several foreign countries, but 
evidently had never been out of Europe. 
He gives a full list of the sources from which 
he obtained his data for compiling the 
description of the River Nile, but does not 
mention among them any personal observa- 
tions. L. L. K 


RaBEw’s: Drops (11 S. viii. 167).—A de- 
scription of Rabell’s remedies will be found 
in “‘Pharmacopeia Bateana; or, Bate’s 
Dispensatory. Edited by William Salmon. 
London. 1700.” Rabell’s name appears on 
the title-page of this book, and in Section VI. 
of the Preface Rabell’s “‘ Styptick Drops ” 
are alluded to as having been added to the 
recipes found in the original volume by 
G. Bate. A description of the manufacture 
and ‘use of this remedy is found in the same 
volume, Lib. I. chap. x., under ‘Sal Styp- 
ticum Rabelli.’? Elsewhere he is referred to 
as “‘ Monsieur ”’ Rabell. 

William Salmon, alluded to above, was a 
famous empiric and irregular practitioner, 
who established himself near the gates of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and lived upon 
fees from paticnts who could not gain admis- 
sion. He is alluded to not too flatteringly 
in Garth’s ‘Dispensary.’ He took a part 
in the controversy with the doctors which 
raged about 1698 and earlier. See the 
caricature in the British Museum, No. 1032 
(1670), of ‘The Infallible Mountebank or 
Quack Doctor’ and the verses beneath, 
which well show the feeling exhibited towards 
quacks a few years before Mrs. Behn wrote 
the lines quoted. But quackery continued, 
needless to say, and in Gent. Mag., August, 
1748, there is a long list of current quack 
remedies. There are chapters on the same 
subject also in Sydney’s ‘ Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,’ Ashton’s ‘ Eighteenth Century Waifs,’ 
and Lawrence Lewis’s reprint of the Spec- 
tator advertisements, 1909. Rabell had dis- 
appeared before then, and his name does not 
appear in these later authorities to which 
I refer. A. L. HuMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 


‘SEEN THROUGH GLASS” (11 S. viii. 230). 
—There is nothing in the legal point at all. 
Any one’s evidence is accepted who sees the 
act done, whether with or without the aid of 
spectacles or glass in any form, or with the 
naked eye. 





~ mes 








remo st 








So far as my studies in Roman law en- 
lighten me, it was the same in ancient times. 

As to 1 Cor. xiii., Bishop Ellicott in his 
commentaries gives a full explanation. This 
completely shows what was in St. Paul’s 
mind, but it has nothing whatever to do 
with the legal aspect of the matter. 

SAMUEL WATSON. 


ILLEGITIMACY IN THE MIDDLE AGzs (11 S. 
viii. 9, 96).—The subjoined may be of use 
to I. Y. in his researches under this heading. 
The late Rev. J. Conway Walter in his 
‘Records of Parishes round Horncastle,’ 
1904, p. 162, writes under ‘ Revesby ’ :— 

** By deed 24, Matilda, daughter of Roger de 
Huditoft, widow of William of Stickney, gives 
half a bovate of land in Stickney ‘ in the time of 
my widowhood,’ i.e., when the property became 
at her own disposal. The witnesses are two 
women, Christiana, wife of Henry de Claxby, and 
Eda, wife of Richard, priest of Mareham; not, 
therefore, a celibate.” 

And in a_ sketch of Mareham-le-Fen 
Church, contributed to The Horncastle 
News of 30 Dec., 1899, the same author had 
written :— 

““Among the deeds and charters of Revesby 
Abbey, privately printed by the Right Hon. E. 
Stanhope a few years ago, No. 24 gives, among 
the witnesses to a deed of gift, the name of Eda, 
wife of Richard, priest of Mareham (temp. Henry 
II. or Richard I.). Hence it is evident that 
celibacy was not strictly enforced on the clergy 
at that period. At this early period, partly 
owing to laxity of morals, but partly because 
the papal supremacy was not fully recognized, 
celibacy of the clergy was not strictly enforced. 
On the accession of Queen Mary, great numbers 
of them were found to be married....In the 
Lincoln Lists of Institutions to Benefices at that 
period [1553] many of the vacancies are stated 
to have occurred owing to deprivation of the 
previous incumbents; and in some cases, as at 
Knebworth, Herts, and at Haversham, Bucks 
(then in the diocese), it is specified that the in- 
cumbent was married (sacerdos conjugatus). — 
Lines. N. & Q., vol. v. p. 174.” 

I have seen it stated somewhere that 
Pius VII. legitimated many clerical mar- 
riages contracted during the French Revo- 
lution. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Rivas with A DEaAtH’s Heap (11 S. viii. 
170, 217).—The following illustrations may be 
noted. 

In ‘1 Henry IV.,’ III. iii., Falstaff, 
speaking of Bardolph’s face: ‘‘I make as 
good use of it as many a man doth of a 
death’s head or a memento mori.” 

Again, in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ II. iv., Doll asks 
Falstaff: ‘‘ When wilt thou....begin to 
patch up thine old body for heaven?” Sir 
John replies: ‘‘ Peace, good Doll! do not 
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speak like a death’s head; do not bid me 
remember mine end.”’ 

Also Beaumont and _ Fletcher, ‘ The 
Chances,’ I. v. :— 

I will... .keep it 
As they keep death’s head in rings, 
To cry memento to me. 

These rings were also commonly worn by 

procuresses. In Massinger, ‘ Old Law,’ IV. i. 
Gnotho, the clown, wants his wife to die 
before her time, and bids her to 
‘* sell some of thy clothes to buy thee a death’s 
head, and put upon thy middle finger; your 
least considered bawd does so much.” 
In ‘Northwood Hoe’ (1607): ‘ And, as if 
I were a bawd, no ring pleases me but @ 
death’s head.’”’ Also in Marston’s ‘ Dutch 
Courtesan * (1605), I. ii. :— 

“So much for her vocation, trade, and life 5 
as for their death, how can it be bad, since their 
wickedness is always before their eyes, and a 
death’s head most commonly on their middle 
finger.” 

Of a different character, in Fletcher’s ‘A 
Wife for a Month,’ I. ii., is the reference to 
Evanthe and the contents of her cabinet :— 
These are all rings, death’s heads, and such 

mementos, 

Her grandmother and worm-eaten aunts left to 
her, 
To tell her what her beauty must arrive at. 

These examples are sufficient to show that 
rings bearing a death’s head were in great 
favour in those grim times. 

See 10 S. xi. 306 for another bequest in 
1647 of one of these rings. Tom JONES. 


Markyate (11 S. viii. 188).—In ‘The 
Place-Names of Bedfordshire’ (Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society’s octavo publication, 
No. XLII., 1906) the late Prof. Skeat re- 
marks (p. 65) :— 

“49, YatE.—Yate is the A.-S. geat, a gate. 
It occurs in Markyate. Markyate; transferred 
to Herts in 1897.—Spelt Markyate, E[cclesiastica] 
T[axatio] (1291), I[mquisitiones] p[ost] m[ortem]. 
Formerly called Markyate Street, often con- 
tracted to Market Street, because it lies on the 
famous old road called Watling Street. ‘The word 
mark means ‘boundary’; and the sense is 
‘boundary gate.’ It is just on the boundary 
between Beds. and Herts.” 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


THE IDENTITY OF EMELINE DE REDDES- 
FORD (11 S. viii. 66, 171).—It having been 
brought to my notice that in my communica- 
tion on this subject I had not made it clear 
that the date of Bertram de Verdun’s 
marriage with his second wife Rose—namely, 
c. 1140—is only that given by Mr. RELTON in 
his note (p. 67), I should like to venture the 
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suggestion that this was much more nearly 
the date of his birth; while that of his 
marriage was approximately 1177-8. Accord- 
ingly, Lesceline de Verdun, having been 
born after that date, may have just become 
the wife of De Laci in 1192, the date of her 
(supposed) father Bertram’s decease. Hence, 
at her own death in 1215, Rose de Verdun 
was no older, actually, than circa 50. 
St. Crarr BADDELEY. 


WHICHCOTE IN WILTSHIRE (11 S. viii. 209) 
—There was undoubtedly a Whichcote in 
Salop ; it is given as the name of a parish 
{Whichcott Chapell) in the hundred of Overs, 
by Sir Henry Spelman, in his ‘ Villare 
Anglicum,’ 1656; and in a ‘Gazetteer’ of 
1751 the same place is described as being 
““N. of Ludlow; the ancient seat of the 
Baronet’s family of this name.” Sir Jere- 
miah Whichcot was Warden of the Fleet 
Prison in 1692. It is suggestive that in 
Thomas Dugdale’s ‘England and Wales 
Delineated ’ (c. 1825), one of the three places 
with the unusual prefix ‘‘ Which-”’ is Which- 
bury, a parish in Wiltshire four miles from 
Fordingbridge. Wn. NorMAn. 


The Ordnance Map of Shropshire gives 
the name of a village which is spelt ‘‘ Witch- 
cot,” but in the days of Sir Henry Herbert, 
who possessed an estate there (he died in 
1673), the word appears to have been spelt 
““Whichcote.”’ The village is situated not 
far from Little Sutton, in the south-east of 
the county. ANDREW SouTH. 


[Mr. W. J. GADSDEN also thanked for reply.] 


WILLIAM BIpDLE=SARAH KEMP: QUAKER 
Documents (11 S. viii. 231)—Through the 
courtesy of Mr. Edward Grubb, the editor 
of The British Friend, this query was placed 
before Mr. Norman Penney, the Librarian 
of the Reference Library at Devonshire 
House, 136, Bishopsgate, E.C., who, as our 
readers will remember, edited the original 
Journal of George Fox, recently published 
by the Cambridge University Press. Devon- 
shire House is the centre of the work of the 
Society of Friends in England, although 
quite inadequate to present needs, so that 
it has become a question whether the 

remises should be rebuilt or a new site 
ound. Mr. Penney states that “here 
are still preserved the digested records of 
births, marriages, and deaths of Quakers 
for over two and a half centuries, containing 
about 500,000 entries. These may be con- 
sulted for a small fee.” Mr. Penney has 
kindly turned to the entry of the marriage 











of William Biddle and Sarah Kemp, and 
finds no reference to parents in either case. 

The Friends’ Reference Library was es- 
tablished in 1673, with the definite aim of 
collecting material connected with Friends, 
and Dr. Thomas Hodgkin termed it “the 
British Museum of Quakerism.” There is 
no printed catalogue, but it may be assumed 
that practically everything noted by Joseph 
Smith in his ‘Catalogue of Friends’ Books,’ 
published in 1867, has a place, and the 
Catalogue is kept up to date. 

The great wealth of manuscript which 
has been accumulating for over two cen- 
turies is now catalogued by means of the 
card system, and is much used by students. 
There is also an interesting collection of 
curios. 

The Report for last year, signed by 
Anna IL. Littleboy, clerk, states that ‘‘ there 
has been considerable increase of activity 
in the Library Department of the Central 
Office ’’ ; and we find there have been many 
additions to the library, both in books and 
manuscripts. The latter include several 
volumes of the diaries of John Kelsall of 
Wales, covering the years 1701 to 1743, 
presented by the executors of William 
Gregory Norris. These manuscripts have 
now reached a place of safety, after having 
twice been in danger of destruction. An- 
other valuable addition consists of the 
original diaries of Esther Palmer of America 
(who died 1714), presented by Frank L. 
Rawlins of Rhyl. Esther Palmer travelled 
extensively both in this country and 
America. 

Mr. Penney is editor of The Journal of the 
Friends’ Historical Society, a magazine pub- 
lished quarterly in the interests of Quaker 
history. The annual subscription is five 
shillings. Joun CoLuiIns FRANCIS. 


VANDERVART (11 S. viii. 149).—Jan Van 
der Vaart (1647-1721), painter and mezzo- 
tint engraver, was born at Haarlem, and 
came to London in 1674.. Possibly he was 
akin to the Kellington family. 

‘THE ADVENTURES OF BRUSANUS, PRINCE 
or Hunearta’ (11 S. viii. 210).—I cannot 
find that this has ever been reprinted. A 
perfect copy is at Dulwich, imperfect ones 
at Britwell and Bridgewater House. One 
of the characters, Gloriosus, a courtier of 
Epirus—according to Sir Sidney Lee— 
resembles Armado in Shakespeare’s ‘ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost.’ A. R. BAyYLey. 

[ProF. BENsLy—who adds that there is no 
further information in the reissue of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
—also thanked for reply.] 


a 
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DIsRAELI QUERIES (11 S. viii. 170, 216).— 

3. “I am bound to furnish my antagonists 
with arguments, but not with comprehension.” 
The same thought had already been ex- 
pressed by Samuel Johnson :—- 

““ Johnson having argued for some time with 
a pertinacious gentleman ; his opponent, who had 
talked_in a very puzzling manner, happened to 
say, ‘I don’t understand you, sir’; upon which 
Johnson observed, ‘Sir, I have found you an 
argument ; but I am not obliged to find you an 
understanding.’ ’’ — Boswell, vol. viii. (1835), 
p. 317. 

In ‘The Vicar of Wakefield,’ chap. vii., 
the Squire says to Moses: ‘I find you want 
me to furnish you with argument and 
intellect too.” EpWARD BeEnsty. 


Cot. PoLttaRD- URQUHART is wrong in 
assigning the ‘‘ plundering and blundering ” 
quotation from Disraeli to his speech on 
Gladstone’s Irish University Bill. It occurs 
in his famous ‘“‘ Bath Letter,’ addressed to 
Lord Grey de Wilton, the sitting M.P. for 
Bath, during a contested election for that 
city in October, 1873, some months after the 
defeat of the University Bill. The actual 
words were, “The country has, I think, 
made up its mind to close this career of 
plundering and blundering.” 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


On 3 Oct., 1873, Mr. Disraeli wrote to 
Lord Grey de Wilton regarding the Bath 
election contested by Capt. Hayter, Liberal, 
and Mr. Wm. Forsyth, Q.C., Conservative. 
The most notable sentences have been 
quoted many times :— 

“For nearly five years the present Ministers 
have harassed every trade, worried every pro- 
fession, and assailed or menaced every class, in- 
stitution, and species of property in the country. 
Occasionally they have varied this state of civil 
warfare by perpetrating some job which outraged 
public opinion, or by stumbling into mistakes 
which have been always discreditable, and some- 
times ruinous. All this they call a policy, and 
seem quite proud of it; but the country has, I 
think, made up its mind to close this career of 
plundering and blundering.” 

The election was on 8 Oct., Hayter 
polling 2,210 and Forsyth 2,071. 

THos. WHITE. 


Downperry (11 8S. vii. 168; viii. 32, 117, 
158, 198).—The Irish language, akin to the 
Cornish, may supply a link in the mean- 
ing of the name of the watering-place at 
St. Germans. Doire or daire (pronounced 
“‘derry”’) means in the Irish language an 
“oak wood,” anglicized derry or derri. 
Did oak ever flourish in the district 2? Dair 
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(pronounced “‘ dir”), the common Irish 
word for oak, is found in many of the Indo- 
European languages. The Sanskrit dru is 
a tree in general, which is probably the 
primary meaning, whence it came to signify 
** oak,’’ which is the meaning of the Greek 
drus, the Welsh dar, and Armoric dero. 

It would be well to take down also into 
our study. In Irish dun, anglicized down, 
signifies a “citadel”? or “fortified resi- 
dence.” It is found in the Teutonic as 
well as in the Celtic languages: Welsh din, 
Anglo-Saxon tén, Old High German zun. 
In present-day English it is represented 
by town. Was there ever a citadel near 
this picturesque Cornish place? I trust 
W. S. B. H. will still continue his investiga- 
tion, and give us data. 

Wirtt1am MacARrTuHur. 


Pawitett: SmirH (11 S. viii. 68, 133). 
—These names are correctly Powlett and 
Smyth. The Rev. Richard Smyth was for 
at least nineteen years—1774-93—curate in 
charge of Crux-Easton, Hants, of which 
parish his uncle, Rev. Dr. Burton, who died 
in February, 1774, and his nephew, Rev. John 
Burton Watkin, were successive incumbents. 
Both Mr. Smyth and his uncle Dr. Burton 
had some connexion with Itchen-Abbas, to 
which parish the latter made a charitable 
bequest. Mr. Smyth held the living of 
Myddle in Shropshire fron: 1767 to 1797. His 
first wife was Annabella, dau. and eventual 
heir of William Powlett, M.P. (elder son of 
Lord William Powlett), by Lady Annabella 
Bennet, by whom he had issue :— 

1. William Powlett Smyth, matriculated 
New Coll., Oxon, 1774; afterwards assumed 
surname of Powlett; resided at Somborne, 
Hants; was High Sheriff 1783; married by 
special licence at Netherton-cum-laccombe, 
15 Aug., 1779, to Miss Mary Dalton of 
Hurstbourne ; was living at the time of 
his sister’s death in 1820, and diced shortly 
aiterwards. 

2. Camilla Powlett, married by licence at 
Crux-Easton, 14 May, 1771, to her cousin 
the Hon. and Rev. Barton Wallop, who died 
1 Sept., 1781 ; she died 29 Sept., 1820. 

3. Annabella Powlett, married 1777 to 
her cousin Charles Townshend, created Lord 
Bayning, who died 16 May, 1810; she died 
3 Jan., 1825. 

Mr. R. Smyth married secondly, at Leather- 
head, Surrey, on Wednesday, 12 July, 1786, 
Mrs. Susannah Baskett of Donnington, 
Berks, and was buried at Newtown, near 


Newbury, 9 June, 1797. 
G. R. BRIGSTOCKE. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 8S: 
v. 411).—I have accidentally come across 
the reply, at the above reference, of PROF. 
EpwarD BENSLY, writing from University 
College, Aberystwyth, to an inquiry under 
the above heading at 11 S. v. 268. 

For the sake of accuracy, may I be per- 
mitted to state that the name of my great- 
grandfather, Head Master of Christ’s Hos- 
pital, was the Rev. James Boyer, and not 
the Rev. James Bowyer ? 

Francis H. REuTon. 

9, Broughton Road, Thornton Heath. 





JuLES VERNE (11 S. viii. 168).—-Mr. Lina 
will find a great number of Jules Verne’s 
stories in Routledge’s Every Boy's Annual. 
They were the best translations issued at 
that time, and caught Jules Verne’s style 
in a way which some translators did not. 

I have not all the volumes by me, but I 
think that the series of books started with 
‘Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,’ 
then went on to ‘The Mysterious Island.’ 

If Mr. Line is acquainted with Jules 
Verne. he will recollect that Capt. Nemo 
appears first in ‘Twenty Thousand Leagues 
under the Sea,’ and next in the second or 
third volume of ‘The Mysterious Island.’ 
He is also mentioned in another rambling 
story called ‘A Voyage round the World.’ 

I do not know if all these stories appeared 
in Every Boy's Annual, but I find that the 
section of the last-named tale headed ‘ New 
Zealand ’ appeared in the Annual for 1878. 
This may be some guide to Mr, Line. 

Witi1aM BULL. 

Hammersmith. 


LANCASHIRE SOBRIQUETS (11 S. viii. 125° 
197).—Your correspondents may be inter- 
ested to know that I have frequently heard 
the epithet ‘‘ Rachda Bulldogs,” and recent 
inquiries have confirmed this. Unfortu- 
nately, I cannot at the moment trace any 
use of this sobriquet in dialect literature. 
My impression always was that the by- 
name was got from the prevalence of bull- 
baiting at Rochdale, where the sport prob- 
ably persisted to as late a date as in any 


part of the country. F. WILxtIAMson. 
Rochdale. 


In all probability Cot. Fisawick knows 
much more than I do on the subject: I 
did but repeat the tale as it was told to 
me. Left to myself, I might have thought 
that felly=fellow was used too generally in 
Lancashire to be appropriated to Rachda ; 
however, we have “ Liverpool gentleman ” 
and ‘‘ Manchester man,” &c., to match it. 





Perhaps the ‘* Bulldog ’”’ may have died out 
now that the cinema has taken the place of 
bull-baiting. In a book which is just now 
at hand—‘* Annals of a Yorkshire House ’— 
I find this note (ii. 71) :— 

*“ At Rochdale 5,000 people witnessed a bull 
baited the whole day in the middle of the river 
{between 1792-6 ?]. It [baiting] was not made 
illegal till 1835.” 

Sr. SwiTHr. 


“Cat-Gattows”’ (11 8S. viii. 188).— 
A cat-gallows is an arrangement of two 
upright sticks with cut-off branches forking 
off at different heights, supporting a trans- 
verse stick for boys to jump over, or from 
which a cat might be hanged. I should 
suppose that the Cat-Gallows Bridge at 
Nuneaton bears some resemblance to a 
construction of this kind. de Us ate 

Winterton, Lincs. 

(Cc. C. B.—who suggests that the Nuneaton 
bridge was so named from its flimsy appearance 
—and W. B. H. also thanked for replies. ] 


Tue Cuay Pipes or Gentiuity (11 8. viii- 
190).—Certainly clay pipes were in fashion- 
able use in the middle of the last century. 
Two famous tobacconists of that time have 
been handed down to posterity as makers 
of such pipes—Milo, in the Strand, and 
Inderwick, near Leicester Square—in a cer- 
tain burlesque poem of 1853, in praise of 
an old black pipe :— 

Think not of meerschaum is that bowl: away; 

Ye fond enthusiasts ! it is common clay, 

By Milo stamped, perchance by Milo’s hand, 

And for a tizzy purchased in the Strand. 

Famed are the clays of Inderwick, and fair 

The pipes of Fiolet from Saint Omer. 

As to the last see Larousse, ‘Grand Dic- 
tionnaire.’ 

But, alas! their lights have all been long 
since put out by the intrusion of briar-roots. 
See ‘N. & Q.’ of April (I think), 1885 [6 5. 
xi. $23]. Wn. E. BrRownine. 


Before briar-root pipes came into common 
use clay pipes were of necessity smoked by 
all classes. When I matriculated at Oxford 
at the Easter of 1858—about the time that 
‘Ask Mamma’ was published—University 
men used to be rather particular about the 
pipes they smoked. ‘The finest were made 
in Trance, and the favourite brand was 
‘“ Fiolet, St. Omer.”’ I do not know if this 
kind is still smoked, but it was made of a 
soft clay that easily coloured. In taverns, 
of course, the churchwarden—beloved of 
Carlyle and Tennyson—was usually smoked 
to the accompaniment of shandygaff. At 
Simpson’s fish ordinary at  Billingsgate 
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these pipes were always placed on the table 
after dinner, together with screws of shag 
tohacco, and a smoking parliament, moist- 


ened with hot or cold punch according to 


the season, was generally held during the 
following hour. Of course, in those days 
mo one ever thought of smoking a pipe in 
the presence of ladies. 

W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


The old pipe-rack, with its long row of 
churchwardens and Broseleys—at one time 
an indispensable fitting in most bar-parlours 
—has vanished. ‘These pipes survived long 
after the sixties of the last century and the 
advent of meerschaums and briars. Pro- 
fessional men and tradesmen met nightly to 
smoke their long pipes and to discuss 
scandal and affairs of state. By an un- 
written law working-men and their habili- 
ments were excluded, except under the wing 
of a protector. He was a bold man who 
would enter with a short clay pipe in his 


mouth. This curious notion concerning | & 


the appearance of the short clay still exists, 
although the enormous quantity of them 
sold shows it is a general favourite with 
smokers. B. D. Mosetry. 


When I was a cadet at Sandhurst in 
1855-8 Milo’s cutty pipes were quite the 
thing, and the selection by cadets of a 
good one out of a fresh consignment packed 
in sawdust was eagerly watched by the 
* Johns.” Of course we were imitating our 
parents. 

Is Mr. APPERSON right in his reference to 
‘Ask Mamma,’ for I fail to find it in my 


copy of 1858 ? 


HAROLD MALeET, Colonel. 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that 
long-stemmed ‘‘ churchwardens ” are meant, 
as distinct from the short clays of the farm- 
hands and other labourers visiting the 
** public.” L LK. 


SMUGGLING QuERIEs (11 S. viii. 209).— 
(2) ‘*Skellum.”—Philologists who have 
tackled ‘‘skellum” tentatively state its 
family history thus: ‘‘ Dan. skielm=a rogue, 
a knave; Dut. and Germ. schelm.” They 
proffer as definition, ‘‘ a worthless fellow, a 
scoundrel,’? adding that the word is Scotch 
and is used in ‘Tam o’Shanter.’ Such of 
Burns’s editors as risk an attempt at inter- 
pretation offer “‘ worthless fellow,” “‘wretch,”’ 
*‘ scapegrace,” or something similar, as 
adequate equivalent. One of the ablest 
among the exponents, Mr. Scott Douglas, 
gives the gloss ‘“‘ wiseacre”’ for the ‘Tam 





o’ Shanter’ term, and also for the “ self- 
conceited critic skellum’ in the poet’s 
‘Burlesque Lament for the Absence of Wil- 
liam Creech, Publisher.’ The same expositor 
gives ‘“‘wretches”’ as his definition of the 
““ worthless skellums”’ condemned in the 
‘Epistle to the Rev. John McMath.’ Pro- 
bably the editorial conclusions have mainly 
been reached through consideration of the 
context and without reference to the origin 
of the word. Tuomas BAYNE. 


(2) Skellum, a rascal, a villain; Dutch and 
German schelm. * N.E.D.’ quotes, 1611, Ben 
Jonson’s ‘Introd. Verses to Coryat’s Cru- 
dities,’ “Dutch skelum”; 1663, Pepys’s 
Diary, 3 April, “‘ He ripped up Hugh Peters 
(calling him the execrable skellum) ” ; 1693, 
Urquhart’s ‘Rabelais, III. xlviii. 386, 
** Pander, knave, rogue, skelm, robber, or 
thief’; 1673, Dryden, ‘ Amboyna,’ I. i., 
** These skellum English”; 1814, Scott, 
* Waverley,’ Ixxi.,“‘ That schellum Malcolm,” 


c. 

In South Africa the word is still applied to 
animals: 1887, Rider Haggard, ‘ Jess,’ i. 6, 
**Bnt Tam glad you have killed the skellum 
(vicious beast).”’ 

I have also found this word used in the 
literature of the great Civil War (1642-60), 
but cannot, at the present moment, lay my 
hand upon an example. 

A. R. Baytey. 


[A. J. V. R. also thanked for reply. ] 


HEBREW OR ARABIC PROVERB (11 S. viii. 
30, 115, 136).— With regard to above, I 
have just located its real source. The Rabbis 
of the Talmud (Sanhedrin 106a) apply the 
proverb to Balaam, who was appointed to 
be a prophet in Israel, and then fell from 
grace on account of his arrogance. 

‘““Mar Zubra, the son of Tubia, said (in his 
master’s name), ‘It is just as folks say, the camel 
set out to get him horns and was shorn of his ears.’ ” 


M. L. R. Brestar. 


Erasmus, ‘ Adagia,’ Chil. iii., cent. v. 
No. 8, under the heading ‘‘ Camelus desider- 
ans cornua etiam aures perdidit,”’ cites 
‘H xdpndos exiOvpjoaca Kepdtwv Kal Ta 
O74 TpooaTwAerev as “ sumptum ex apologo 
de camelis, qui per oratorem cornua a 
Tove postularunt, ille offensus stulta postu- 
latione aures quoque resecuit,’”” and adds 
“et hoc Apostolit uidetur.’’ The Greek 
proverb quoted by Erasmus is found in 
Apostolius, ix. 59b and viii. 43. Leutsch 
and Schneidewin, at the latter place in their 
edition of the ‘ Parcemiographi Greeci,’ give 
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abundant references. The fable in question’ 
kdpnos xat Zevs, is 184 in C. Halm’s 
‘Fabule Alsopice Collects.’ The camel, 
seeing the bull pride itself on its horns, asked 
Zeus fcr horns, and Zeus in his anger deprived 
it of part of its ears. There is a line attri- 
buted to Publilius Syrus :— 

Camelus cupiens cornua aures perdidit. 
Julian, ‘ Misopogon,’ 366 A., has a similar 
story of the kite, that originally had a voice 
like other birds, and then, by trying to 
neigh like a thoroughbred horse, forgot its 
own note, and at the same time failed to 
acquire the sound it aimed at. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


“ WHISTLING OysTER ”’ (118. viii. 208, 237). 
—An interesting account of this tavern may 
be found in Edward Walford’s ‘ Old and New 
London,’ vol. iii. p. 283, with a picture of 
the house and the sign. See also ‘ London 
Stories,’ edited by John o’ London (T. C. & 
E. C. Jack), part iii. p. 181. There is a 
picture of the *‘ Oyster’ in ‘ The History of 
Signboards’ (by Jacob Larwood and John 
Camden Hotten; Chatto & Windus, 1875), 
opposite » 224, 
J. DE BERNIERE SMITH. 


The proprietor of this shop had also a bar 
in the City some twenty-five years ago at 
** Deakins’ ’”’ restaurant in Finch Lane and 
Royal Exchange Avenue. I have swallowed 
many a ‘‘native”’ there. CrECIL CLARKE. 


“THe Fiv—E Wovunps”: THE JANUS 
Cross AT SHERBURN-IN-ELMET, YoRKS (11 S. 
viii. 107, 176, 217, 236).—Despite the photo- 
eraph in Mr. Bogg’s book mentioned ante, 
p- 217. the cross was in two distinct parts 
when I saw it but a few weeks ago. 

St. SwITHIN. 


THoMAS BARNARD, BisHoP OF LIMERICK 
(11 .S. viii. 189).—The following extract 
from a work entitled ‘The Barnards,’ 8vo, 
Londonderry, 1897, supplements the meagre 
notice in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and may prove 
helpful to G. F. R. B. :— 

‘In June, 1752, the Bishop’s elder son Thomas 
Barnard was collated to the rectories of Maghera 
and Killelagh, Diocese of Derry. He had, like 
his father, been educated at Westminster, and 
was admitted a King’s Scholar at the age of 13. 
He proceeded from thence to Oxford, where he 
graduated. He also proceeded M.A. (ad eundem) 
in the University of Dublin 1750....It must have 
been shortly after his ordination that he was 
presented to the living of Maghera.’’—P. 15. 

‘** He was born at Esher in 1728.’"—P. 7. 

Eprtor ‘Irish Book LOVER.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N.W. 











Hotes on Books. 


By C. V. Legros. With 
a Preface by Fabre. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus Life has been given to the world by Dr. 
Legros with the authority.of M. Fabre himself, as 
the Preface testifies. It will, therefore, always 
have to be taken into account in any future 
lives of this most distinguished man of science. 
It cannot, however, itself be pronounced specially 
satisfactory. Alike as a biography, as a history 
of achievement, and as a description of methods 
of work it lacks precision. It is padded out 
with commonplaces and with eulogy not entirely 
free from fulsomeness. Repetitions occur fre- 
quently, and in the selection of examples of 
Fabre’s wonderful discoveries in the realm of 
insect life it has not been sufficiently allowed for 
that the histories of Cerceris and Ammophila 
and Scarabeus sacer have already astonished and 
delighted most lovers of natural history, and 
hardly need to be told at length—and that more 
or less twice over—here. A workmanlike survey 
in outline of all that Fabre has done, and the 
choice of some less well-known illustrations, with 
one or two solid quotations, to give those who 
do not yet know it a taste of his quality, would 
have been worth all this rather frothy, orna- 
mental, disconnected sort of description. In 
the same way a more methodical use of dates, 
and the presentment of facts simply and in strict 
order, would have rendered the biographical part 
of the book more interesting. In a laudable 
endeavour not to be “dry,” Dr. Legros has in 
many places become vapid. 

Fabre’s life in itself is of those for which man- 
kind has reason to be grateful. It is good to 
think that he has been spared to the world long 
enough to see his work recognized for what it is. 
The Darwinian explanation of evolution—which 
he had been unable to accept—tended, while it 
held the field, to obscure, even to cast some 
measure of ridicule or distrust upon, the results 
obtained by men of science who held aloof from 
it. Now that it begins to appear antiquated and 
insufficient, the harvest gathered by independent 
observers commands all the more eager attention. 
Nor is it merely as an entomologist, a biologist 
even, that Fabre in particular attracts a just 
admiration. To an all-round aptitude for science, 
which included also the mathematical faculty, he 
added the insight and enthusiasm of the poet, 
and that freshness, sympathy, and skill in exposi- 
tion which are gifts of the born teacher; with 
these, again, were linked a firm, robust indifference 
to worldly conventions and worldly gain, and a 
hermit-like power of intense concentration. 
Surrounded only by his nearest family, he has 
lived for the most part the life of a solitary, 
applying himself to Nature rather than to books, 
refusing society and even correspondence. 

Dr. Legros, who has had the advantage of a 
good deal of personal intercourse with him, gives 
us a clear idea of many of Fabre’s ways and 
likings. Thus he describes him studying the 
spawning of the blue-bottle, so oblivious of 
everything but that upon which he was intent 
that he did not perceive the frightful odours of 
the putrefying meat before him; and notes the 


Fabre, Poet of Science. 
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necessity for movement there is in him—at least, 
when he is thinking and when about to write: 
“Moving like a circus-horse about the great 
table of his laboratory, he would begin to tramp 
indefatigably round and round, so that his steps 
have worn in the tiles of the floor an ineffaceable 
record of the concentric track in which they 
have moved incessantly for thirty years.’ He 
tells little of his relations with wife and children, 
but that little shows at least a capacity for 
extreme affection. Nor is much said about his 
attitude towards the more general scientific 
problems ; perhaps the most interesting pro- 
nouncement in this regard is that of Fabre’s 
opinion that instinct is one thing and intelligence 
another, and that there is no transition between 
them. The glimpses of Fabre’s relations with 
those of his contemporaries who were his equals 
are of necessity scanty. He corresponded with 
Darwin; he had a meeting, which might almost 
be described as an encounter, with Pasteur, when 
Pasteur was starting his investigations into the 
diseases of silkworms ; and there was a comrade- 
ship—taciturn, it appears, and reserved—be- 
tween him and J. S. Mill—real enough, never- 
theless, to justify Fabre in asking pecuniary help 
from Mill at a time of sore strait, without fearing 
a loss of dignity. 

In these closing years of his life, when he can 
no longer work, he has opened his doors to 
visitors, thus, one hopes, permitting himself to 
realize in how true a sense his life-work has con- 
stituted a new channel of communication between 
man and Nature. Every one who has _ the 
slightest insight into the greatness of such a 
service, and the greatness of the genius which 
alone can perform it, must wish that he may yet 
have many years in which to enjoy the public 
gratitude. 

Mr. Miall’s translation is well done. 


Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall. 
Vol. XIX. Part 2. (Plymouth, Brendon & Son.) 


WE always receive the Reports of this Institution 
with pleasure, as each year shows good work. 
Unfortunately, the 94th Annual Report records 
severe losses by death, these including the popular 
President, John Davies Enys, whose family had 
been associated with the Institution since its 
foundation in 1818. There is a fine portrait 
of him facing the title, and another of the Rev. 
William Iago, happily still with us, who for 
nearly forty years has been a contributor to the 
Journal. In 1890 he was awarded the Henwood 
Gold Medal, and from 1893 to 1912 he was, 
in conjunction with the late Major Parkyn, 
an honorary secretary.. He designed the official 
seals at present in use by the Chancellor and 
the archdeacons of the diocese of Truro. 

The papers read at the annual meeting included 
‘Descriptions of Cornish Manuscripts: the 
Borlase Manuscript,’ by Mr. Henry Jenner; 
‘ Notes on the Smelting of Tin at Newham, Truro,’ 
by Capt. J. S. Henderson; ‘ Additions to the 
Cornish Flora for 1911-12,’ by Dr. Chambré C. 
Vigurs; and ‘The Hobby Horse,’ by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Thurstan Peter. 

The last-named paper shows great research, 
but Mr. Peter puts it forth with modesty, as his 
purpose is ‘“‘to draw attention to the hobby in 
the hope that those who know anything about it 
will give us the benefit of their knowledge, and 





make a permanent record of these interesting 
ceremonies while it is still possible.” The custom 
of the procession of the Hobby Horse is of great 
antiquity, but its earliest date has not been ascere 
tained. ‘‘Some sixty years or so since Mr, 
Francis Docton, a tailor of Padstow, informed 
his workman (still living in the town) that in his 
(Mr. Docton’s) boyhood the hobby used yearly 
to perform before the squire at Prideaux Place. 
He said the hobby first appeared at Padstow 
during the siege of Calais (1346-7), when a French 
vessel, taking advantage of the absence of the 
Padstow men, who had sailed for Calais in two 
boats built and equipped by the town, appeared 
in the harbour.” The ‘‘ Hobby Horse” stood 
guard on Stepper Point with such good effect that. 
the Frenchmen fled in terror from what they sup- 
posed must be the Evil One. Mr. Peter remarks :: 
“* The story still leaves unexplained why the good. 
folk should have bethought them of a hobby 
horse for the purpose. It must have been already 
known by them as possessed of some magic 
power.” The reference in the songs sung at 
Padstow in May, at the season of the Hobby 
Horse, to ‘‘ French dogs” eating ‘‘the goose 
feathers,” is, Mr. Peter thinks, an insertion of 
late date. 

At Padstow, on the night preceding May Day, 
the party of men who are to accompany the 
Hobby Horse on the morrow sup together ; 
afterwards they make a round, singing. In 1913 
they performed as early as 2 A.M., “‘ a proceeding 
that did not increase their popularity.” ‘ At 
10 A.M. on the Ist of May the performers again 
meet at ‘The Golden Lion.’ The hobby horse 
is formed by a man encased in a cloth mask that 
conceals him. It is a formidable-looking creature, 
solemnly black, except for the vari-coloured 
stripes on cap and mask, with tall cap, flowing 
plume and tail, savage-looking oaken snappers, 
and a ferocious face mask. On the cap, one on 
each side of the upright stripes, are the letters 
O. B., which are carefully repeated on every new 
mask. ‘The cap, plume, tail, and decoration 
of the snappers are all of real horsehair. The 
snapper jaws are studded inside to increase the 
noise. They are worked by a string held by the 
man inside.” It sallies forth, accompanied by 
men with musical instruments, of which the drum 
is the most prominent. Verses are sung, one 
entitled ‘The Morning Song,’ in which at every 
four verses these words are repeated :— 

How happy is the little bird that merrily doth sing 
In the merry morning of May ! 


The tune is a pretty one, and is given in Mr. 
Baring-Gould’s ‘A Garland of Country Song.’ 
‘The Morning Song’ and ‘ The Furry Day Song ” 
are both sung in unison. The versions of the. 
music are printed. 

Dances similar to that at Padstow, performed 
by men in hideous masks, still regularly take place- 
in Austria. For a description Mr. Peter refers 
to Part VI. of Dr. Frazer’s ‘ Golden Bough.’ 

Among other references to ‘N. & Q.,’ Mr. 
Peter mentions that he has asked in our pages, 
without result, about the meaning of the word 
‘** gullivers”’?: ‘‘Some years ago the horse was 
accompanied sometimes by one and sometimes 
by two men wearing masks. big hooped skirts, 
and peaked head-dresses.’”” These men were 
known as “‘ gullivers,” and carried clubs with 
knobs. Perhaps this fresh reference may be- 
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more successful in obtaining information about 
the name. 

The next Henwood Medal, it is announced, will 
be ready for bestowal in 1914. Compositions 
written for the prize must relate to one or other 
of eight subjects, viz., the geology, mineralogy, 
mining operations, botany, ornithology, ichthyo- 
logy, conchology, or antiquities of Cornwall. 





BoOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—SEPTEMBER. 


AMONG the 414 items of which Mr. Barnard of 
‘Tunbridge Wells has compiled his Catalogue 77— 
Old Scientific, Medical, and Occult Books—we 
may select the following as worthy our readers’ 
notice: a copy of the ‘‘ New Light of Alchymie ; 
‘Taken out of the Fountaine of Nature & Manuall 
Experience. To which is added a Treatise of 
Sulphur: Written by Micheel Sandivogius.. 
Also Nine Books of the Nature of Things, W. ritten 
by Paracelsus... ./ Also a Chymicall Dictionary 
explaining hard places and words met withall in 
the writings of Paracelsus, and other obscure 
Authors. All which are faithfully translated 
out of the Latin into the English tongue, by 
J. ¥.. MD Richard Cotes for 
“Thomas Williams, 1650, Fa 31. 10s. ; a first edition 
of Sir Thomas Browne’s ‘ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ 
with the book-plate of Shorthouse, 1646, 21. 18s. ; 
John Darell’s *‘ A true narration of the strange 
and grevous vexation by the Devil of 7 persons 
in Lancashire, and William Somers of Nottingham 

.1600,” 31. 15s.; Domptius’s ‘ Histoire 
admirable de la Possession et Conversion d’vne 
Pénitente,’ 1613, 21. 5s.; a copy of Fuchsius’s 
‘ De Historia Stirpium,’ 1551 (“‘ ex libris Magistri 
Alexandri Dowglasii’’), 21. 58.3; a first edition, 
in good state, of Gesner’s ‘‘ The newe Iewell of 
Health....Faithfully corrected and published 
in Englishe by George Baker, Chirurgian,”’ black- 
letter, 1576, original vellum, 8l. 15s.; Lang- 
ham’s ‘ The Garden of Health,’ black-letter, 1579, 
4l, 15s.; Pietro da Medina’s ‘ L’Arte del Navegar 

.tradotta de lingua Spagnola in volgar 
Italiano....In Vinetia,....1555,”’ 31. 15s.; and 
Charles Turnbull’s ‘‘ A perfect & easie Treatise of 
the vse of the Coelestial Globe....London, for 
Symon Waterson, 1597,” 51. 15s. 


Messrs. HEFFER & Sons of Cambridge send 
their Catalogue 103, which forms part ii. of 
their ‘ Bibliotheca Asiatica,’ and certainly de- 
serves the attention of Oriental scholars. It 
contains good matter under most of the heads 
under which Eastern learning may be comprised, 
and we noticed in particular several books—e.g., 
Doughty’s ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta,’ 1888, 
91. 9s.; Rhys Davids and Oldenberg’s ‘ Vinaya 
Texts,’ translated from the Pali, 1881-5, 21. 10s. ; 
and T. and W. Daniell’s ‘ Oriental Scenery in 
five parts: Hindoo Excavations in the Mountain 
of Ellora,’ 1812-16, 31. 3s.—which, if they have 
not reached the dignity of antiques, are at 
any rate getting rare, and are worth securing 
whilst one has the chance. The chief prize 
from the bibliophile’s point of view is incon- 
testably FitzGerald’s copy of Falconer’s ‘ Salaman 
u Absal’ of Mulla Jami, with a few lines of 
pencil autograph and a letter to FitzGerald from 
Schutz Wilson, 1850, 107. 10s. Another good 
book is the ‘ Hortus Indicus Malabaricus’ of 
Von Rheede tot Draakenstein, Amsterdam, late 





seventeenth century, 21l. There are two or 
three good collections of Jesuit writings ; and a 
copy of the first edition of the Gospels in Arabic, 
printed ‘“‘ Rome in Typographia Medicea, 1590,”’ 
with woodcuts by Antonio Tempesta, 3l. 3s. 
Among Arabic texts and translations we may 
mention at-Tabari’s ‘ Annales,’ the Leiden edition 
by De Goeje, 1879-1901, 157. ; and another book 
we noticed is a copy of Burckhardt’s ‘ Arabic 
Proverbs ; or, The Manners and Customs of the 
Modern Egyptians illustrated from their Pro- 
verbial Sayings current at Cairo,’ 1830, 11. 12s. 
FitzGerald’s ‘Omar Khayydém’ figures here in 
Quaritch’s edition of 1872, 41. 4s.; and there is 
a complete set of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1834—October, 1912, to be had for 451. 


Messrs. Luzac in their Bibliotheca Orientals 
XIII. announce as for sale a copy of the great 
Chinese Encyclopedia compiled by Chinese 
scholars in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries by order of the Emperor K’ang-Hsi. 
It is the Palace edition, printed on white paper 
and bound in yellow covers, and numbers 5,040 
volumes in 540 t’ao, 5501. ‘They have also three 
volumes of the Encyclopedia brought out about 
300 years earlier in the reign of Yung Lo, the 
work of 2,169 scholars, which ran to 111,000 bound 
volumes (too much to be printed). Two copies 
of it existed: one was destroyed by fire in 1644; 
the other by the Boxers in 1900, with the excep- 
tion of some odd volumes. The price asked for 
each of these is 251. From W. G. Aston’s library 
comes a copy of Anderson’s ‘ Descriptive and 
Historical Catalogue of a Collection of Japanese 
and Chinese Paintings in the British Museum,’ 
1886, 121. There is a set of eighteenth-century 

‘Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses écrites des 
Missions Etrangéres par quelques Missionnaires 
de la Compagnie de Jésus,’ in 34 vols., for which 
8l. 8s. is asked. The collection of Dictionaries is 
a good feature of the Catalogue; as is also that 
of Chinese Texts and Translations, among which 
we noticed the 80 vols. of the ‘ Collected Works 
of the Principal Chinese Philosophers of the 
Chou, Ch’in, and Han Dynasties,’ in Chinese, 
1901, 8l. 8s. Another important work is the 
‘ Encyclopedia of Mental Philosophy,’ in Chinese, 
with Yung Lo’s Preface, dated 1415, 70 parts in 
26 vols., 101. 10s. An interesting modern work 
on Japanese art is Jacoby’s ‘ Japanische Schwert- 
— Leipzig, 1904, of which the price here 
is 121. 


{Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Motices to Correspondents. 


Broughton Read, 
Thornton Heath, asks if Cou. PRIDEAUX will be so 


Mr. Francis H. Renton, 9, 


kind as to tell him in which year’s ‘ Almanach de 
Gotha’ is to be seen the — of the House of 
Wettin alluded to at 11 S. v. 

VERA would be grateful to = A. R. BAYLEY 
if he would kindly state in which of Mrs. Stopes’s 

ks the reference given—with the Suckling quo- 

tation—occurs. 

CorRIGENDUM.—R. B—Rr kindly draws our atten- 
tion to the fact that ‘‘Stevenson” on p. 227 should 
have been ‘‘ Stephenson.” 








